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‘“*TNYHE Chief of the Hurons, who is very absolute in his nation, told 

me to write to you that he would be very glad to go to France, 
to'assure His Majesty of his fidelity, and the earnest desire he has of en- 
tering into the French service. He proposes to form a Company of fifty 
men of his Nation, provided the French would make him Captain, and 
give him a Lieutenant and Ensign. He also requires that they should 
pay him and his soldiers by the month, at the same rates as the officers 

; and troops of the army are paid in this country. 


a “There is another chief of the same nation, who obligates himself to 
© dothe same thing. They beg of you also to give them a passage on the 


© vessel to visit the king. I believe they intend to have a hunting expedi- 
© tion for the purpose of obtaining furs for a present to yourself, as an ex- 
pression of their good will. 

“The principal chief of the Ottawas, who is one of the best made men 
| Ihave ever seen among all these nations, and who is Frenchified in his 
habits, requested me to write you, that he also is anxious to visit you, 
but his age would not permit him to make so long a journey. How- 
ever, he would send his nephew with another friend to France, to offer 
| his services to the king. 
| “If His Majesty wishes to incur the expense, I think it would be the 


best means by which to secure the entire subjection of these two nations. 
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Chapters in the Early History of Michigan. 
think it would be necessary to spare these Indian soldiers a little 


in the beginning, and only oblige them to do military duty once am 


u 
. ? 

when they would be reviewed with the other troops. It might eve 
expedient to release them entirely from military duty for three montlis 

i A & , 
during the winter, when they are engaged in hunting; but it would 
necessary to be very exact in paying these Companies every month. 

“ The chiefs who propose to form these Companies, wish to have stand 
ards and clothes like the other soldiers: and they hope you will also 
furnish them with arms. 

‘Ther hava aesnrend 1a that thar vould he e in all thine 

they have assure me that they would obey me in all thing's 
taining to Mie service of the king; and have also promised obedien 
all others who are commissioned by him 


, > 77 ° } } 
‘T have fully explained to them how they must behave as soldiers, 


especially that they would be expected to exercise a spirit of subord 


tion: they expressed themselves satisfied with all mv instructions. 


“One must not be astonished at their ready acquiescence; for, al 
in whatever state they are born, want neither vanity nor ambiti 
there axe always enough who are anxious to make themselves 
and renowned among their fellow men. 

* The chief of the Hurons is already so inflated by this proposition ti 
he has requested M. de Calkeres to cause him to live in French: fas! 

[ received ar order when in Quebec, to build him a house of oak, forty £ 
by twenty-four. This house is delightfully situated on the margin of il 
river; it stands on a little eminence, and overlooks the village 
Hurons. His example has induced the chief of the Ottawas t 
Montreal to ask the same favor of M. de CalWeres; he has no* 
turned, but without doubt his request will be granted. 

“ You will perceive by what I have written that my plans see: | 
working well; my opinion is that these things are the most sure to 
der this people permanently subject to the king, and afterwards t 
them Christians. These projects will have a better effect than the | 
ing of the Missionaries, since it is certain they do not make any prog 
and that all the good they do, is that which arises from the | aptis: 
those children who die after having received it. 

“ Permit me to insist upon the great necessity there is for the esiabiish 
ment of a Seminary at this place, for the instruction of the children of t! 
savages, with those of the French; instructing them in piety, an‘ 
same time teaching them our language. 

“ The savages being naturally proud, seeing their children placed among 
ours, would dress them in the same manner, and make their attendanée 
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at the seminary a point of honor. It is true that if would be necessary 
at first to allow these little savages great liberty, and only confine our- 
selves to the design of civilizing them, and rendering them capable of re- 
ceiving instruction: and leave the rest to Him who makes the heart 

“This expense would not be very great; I believe if His Majesty would 
grant a thousand crowns to the Seminary at Quebec, that Institution 
would commence this pious and holy work. Those gentlemen are so full 
of zeal for the service of God, and of charity for all that regards the sub- 
jects of the king in this colony, that we cannot help admiring them; and 
all the country is under inexpressible obligations to them for the good 
education they give the youth, together with their good example and 
doctrine. It is these efforts which have produced very good subjects im 
the service of the church, in New France. 

“1 think you cannot commence this work too soon, and if you object 
to it on account of the expenses which may arise afterwards, 1 will pledge 
myself to raise in this country the amount necessary to continue to the 
savages this gratification, without any farther cost to the king. 

“There is no reason to fear that savages will be wanting to do the 
hunting necessary to supply the beaver and other furs. There are so 
many nations in the vicinity of the lakes, and in the depths of the im- 
mense forests, who will never, perhaps, be reached by civilization — quite 
sufficient to kill all the animals whose furs are useful in trade. 

“Tf these nations immediately around us, are brought into subjection to 
the service of the king, in the manner I have proposed, it will not prevent 
them from doing their hunting at the proper time. These things will 
only bring them into a state to be Frenchified, and enable them to take 
arms in the service of the king when he shall need them. 

“T foresee that there will be many objections to the plans which § 
have the honor to lay before you. I cannot prevent them, I can only 
assure you that they shal/ succeed if you wish it. To come to the point, 
it will be necessary for you to send good orders, very decisive and exact, 
and to speak a little with the great teeth. 

“One can easily perceive that if the savages were to-day upon the pro- 
posed footing, it would be of great advantage to the Colony, since it is 
certain that at the first beat of the drum we could place under arms those 
savages who are disciplined, which would easily attract all the rest to fol- 
low them, and do like them. Thus in the present war, these people, 
joined with us, would make incursions and terrible inundations upon the 
English colonies; instead of that, they are now divided among themselves, 
and are content to see us do, while we are only too happy if we can ecm. 
tinue to hold them in that state. 
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“Tf these projects had been furnished by some one who had the pr 
tection of the Jesuits, they would have had an excellent taste for they 
and nothing would have appeared more easy to be put into execution, bu 
because I have not consulted them, or rather, because I have not bee 
disposed to allow myself to be treated as a slave, as some of my pri 
cessors were who commanded in this country, they represent as imposs 
ble, everything that I propose. It seems to me, nevertheless, that it 
court would pay attention to these plans which I have had the honor t 
present, and of which M. de la Touche is well informed, it could be clea 
seen whether I had reasoned wisely or extravagantly. 

“T will not repeat ‘the different designs that I have presented to t! 
court, I will only speak of Detroit. When I had the honor to present my 
memorial to you, remember if you please, what trouble there was on a 
count of the too great quantity of beaver, for which they could not fin 
sale in France. The old traders complained that on this account the 
would not be able to sustain their lease. I mentioned this in my memo 
for the establishment of Detroit, and pledged myself to emp! 


} 


rial asking 
the savages in hunting other animals, such as the deer, the wild « 


the Canadian elk, the roebuck, the black bear, and the wolf, together wit 
the lynx, otters, pecquans, and other s.nall furs, for three years, wit) 
hunting the beaver, in order that they might by this means have tim 
sell a considerable quantity of the furs which were amassed. I hay 
far executed what I promised, that there has been sent out from Det: 
only about eight thousand beaver skins in three years; and the sur 
trade has been o/ large skins and small furs. The books of the compat 
show that this fact is incontestible. 

“The second design that I had in projecting this establishment, 
not been so much to have another post for commerce, as to afford a pr 
tection to comnieree, since from this place we can go by canoe to all th 
nations that are around the lakes; it is a door by which one can go 
and out to trade with all our allies. I confess that to give success to t] 
establishment, it will be necessary to make it a substantial post; to kee 
here a good garrison, to give the liberty to settle here, and not to al! 
any other establishment in the upper country.” 

The Company of the Colony, becoming dissatisfied with the first con: 
tract which gave to them the exclusive commerce of Detroit, subsequent!) 
entered into a new agreement with Cadillac, the substance of that contrac 
is thus given by him to Count Pontchartrain. 

“T agreed with the Directors, by the advice and consent of the Gov- 
ernor-General and Intendant, that I would take one-third of the com- 
merce of this post, and the Company should be released from al] pecuniary 
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responsibility toward the other officers. Some envious persons obtaining 


4 knowledge of this agreement, reported to the Directors that it was bur- 
: densome to the Company. Accordingly another contract was made by 
q which the Company agreed to pay me the sum of 2,000 francs a year, 
4 and furnish the necessary supplies for myself and family. It was agreed 
E: that they should also pay M. le Tonty the sum of 1,353 francs per year. 
“In consideration of the payment of these sums, I pledged myself not 
4 to traffic with the savages, directly nor indirectly; and to prevent as 
| much as should be in my power, any other person from trading at that 
post; and to prevent any frauds or embezzlements on the part of the : 
employees of the Company. The surplus funds of the Company the 
Directors left to my care and management for their interest.’ 
This last agreement was made in 1702, and was continued to the en- 
; tire satisfaction of all parties until the close of 1703. 
j In the early part of the year 1704, M. de Cadillac discovered that M, 
a de Tonty and two of the Commissioners had tra with the Indians 
4 contrary to the contract. He also detected these two Commissioners, 


} 


Arnaud and Nolan, in embezzling the furs of the Company. Having 
proved these embezzlements against them, M. Cadillac reported the oc- 
urrence to the Directors at Montreal. also informing the Governor-Gen- 
eral and Intendant of the circumstances. 

The accused Commissioners were near relatives of Messrs. Lotbiniere 
and Delino, the principal Directors of the Company. In order to shield 
them, the Directors sent M. Vincelot, another relative, to Detroit, to in- 
vestigate the subject. It is very easy to infer what report would be made 
on his return. In the autumn of 1704, M. Cadillac having gone to 


Montreal on business, was arrested by the Directors on sundry charges, 
the principal one being that of having transcended his duty as military 


- 









Commandant, and playing the petty tyrant. The necessary and unneces- 


, 


sary delays attending his trial, obliged him to remain in Montreal an& 


Quebec two years, during which time M. de Tonty commanded Fort 


Pontchartrain. 










LEAVES FROM MY FOURNAL 


‘ 
It was midnight 





A Poet lay; while the soft silvery beams 
Of Cynruia through the leafy lattice » 


On the young sleeper — kissing his fair 


Leaves from my Journal. 


And playing ’mong his locks of night. Alone 

He lay, inhaling the sweet breath of flowers : 

And nought but whispering leaves, and the low sigh 
Of zephyrs, telling of their loves, disturbed 

The solemn stillness of the hour. 


Sorrow 
Had paled his cheek, and mingled bitterness 
Within his being’s cup — his birth-right here 
Was only poverty — and life to him 
Was one deep struggle of mortality 
With its immortal part. 


At setting sun, 
When the day’s toil and care were o’er, he loved 
To steal away into his vine-clad bower : 
And when gray twilight, with her dusky veil, 
Inwove with crimson, and the purple woof 
Mingled with the cerulean, came o’er Earth, 
The youthful Poet sang his evening hymn, 
And swept his lyre ‘in strains almost divine,’ 
In praise to his Creator, God. 


Anon 
fle slept, and his freed spirit wandered where 
It oft had gone, when sleep’s oblivious powers 
Were o’er him, to the poet’s land of dreams :-— 


It was a moon-lit vale, between high hills 
Reposing, where eternal Summer reigned, 

And Nature donned her fairest robes of green ; 
Birds of the gayest plumage even filled 

The vale with their sweet, blithesome notes ; where youth 
Never grew old, and beauty faded not. 

One gate admitted to this paradise, 

On which was written Iprauiry ! 

It mattered not what were the Poet’s cares 

By day, or sorrows of this fleeting life, 

He loved to linger in this land of dreams. 

Fair Cynruia often led him here to gaze 

Upon this plain so beautiful — this vale 

Of loveliness ,— aud by its purling streams, 

And through its sylvan fields and groves to roam, 
Holding communion with immortal youths— 
Then in sweet concert with the tuneful winds, 
And forest minstrels, with his lyre to wake 

Rich strains of melody. 


The Poet rose, 
And from his bower went forth unto the world. 


Visions like these uerved his young spirit up 





Originality. 


* 
To struggle on with life’s realities, 
Until he slept the last long sleep of death — 
The sleep that knows no waking — and arose 


Unto the Christian’s Paradise in Heaven 


N order to judge how the future will regard living authors, an « 

© quaintance with those principles of taste that are common to the 
human mind in all ages, is necessary. One must be able to distinguish 
the local and temporary from that which will meet the wants of adi 
lands, and a// times. Without attempting to do this, we will simply 
state a fact, and the present literary condition of the world will suggest 
an inference. 

Of the numbers of books published in the eighteenth century, not one 
in five hundred are now thought of. And what a /act is this when we 
think of the mighty works that have been done in ‘very other depart- 
ment of human effort. For, a// these belong to the author. Revolution, 
discovery, world-wide reform, have added to his material. From these, 
and myriad other sources, it is his high privilege to draw lessons for all 
coming time. ‘To him every department of life and thought are tnbu- 
tary. The nineteenth century has been great in events. But how many 
of the works it has seen published will be known in the year 2,000! 

All history and all experience unite to teach, that literature which 
bears the impress of passing and local circumstances, must be subject to 
the vicissitudes of time and circumstance, Leaving the thought out of 
the question, who would be known as adopting for a model the style of 
Bacon, of Pope, ot Addison, or ot Johnson. Not the thought, but its 
dress has become old-fashioned. The mannerisms in which it is clothed, 
belong to a by-gone age. 

It would not be difficult to point to writers of reputation in our own 
time, who sacrifice at the shrine of the unique, other great claims to the 
attention of future ages! 

The true artist, true and original in the highest sense of the term, 
works for the futwre, rather than for the present; laboring for all time 


rather than for to-day, shaping for time whatever of the permanent it 


may embody, and recasting his ideals for eternity. Can any living au- 


thor claim this high prais 
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‘Two classes at least there are, peculiar to our age, — excrescences of t 
literary body, — who cannot; and their members are not few. They are, 
the prope ssional critic, and the so-styled lite rary transcendentalist. Ow 
modern critic writes of what others know. The transcendentalist of what 
nobody knows. The one builds on a foundation laid by others’ toil, the 
other builds in the air, and so far away that ordinary vision can discern 
neither form nor comeliness. The critic sits in judgment on authors he 
has never read; the transcendentalist pens that which defies all powers of 
analysis and criticism, ‘ 

Critics are the “larpies” of the literary world. In whatever land 


your true mental heroes, w ho seek, as did neas of old, the bright world 


of their faith and hope, spread their repast; these fierce beings hover near, 
ready to pounce upon and pollute what they cannot devour! We speak 
of those who are critics by “profession,” (and their name is legion,) to 
whose croaking the literary world submits as an unavoidable evil; mere 
quacks and hangers-on in the footsteps of the great, who, like great men’s 
fools of two hundred years ago, make it their business to ridicule all that 
comes in their way; who regard not the hope and reputation of othe 
and better men, but will do any injustice so they but say a “smart” 
thing, and get their names before the “ indulgent public;” in short, who 
eriticize because they can do nothing else. 

The higher the name of those they ridicule and villify, the better do 
they hope to recommend themselves to such as mistake temerity for 
courage. 

They abound in thread-bare cant-phrases, high-sounding epithets, and 
quaint sentenees pilfered from forgotten authors. These constitute their 
power. Do not mistakeus. We believe that the English school of criti- 
cism, founded by the great essayists at the close of the eighteenth century, 
among whose strong supporters have been Jettrey, Macaulay, De Quincey, 
and one or two in our own country, have done much, very much, for 
modern literature. They have exorcised the ridiculous mannerisms of a 
hundred years ago. In great part owing to their labor, the style of popu* 
lar writing has been so improved that the standard composition of our 
day atforis examples of the highest power of literary art. But those 
men were not mere critics. They are known in other departments of 
literature. Writers themselves, they are qualified to discern, and strong 
to encourage and assist talent in others. We despise not these men, but 
we do despise the thousand and one who, with some natural ability, and 
a great deal of presumption have adopted their name. It is true they 
meet a demand of the age, but they pander to an appetite which them 


selves have excited. 





Oricr ralat Ue 


Transcendentalism passes for orig 
Mingling the Known th th nknowable r obscure, 
its on a mysterious air, enough to engage » attention of the curious, 


1 to seem wonderful to the weak-minded. Novelty is its strength, and 
hence it seeks and finds the most efficient aid in terms the most inique. 
So far as originality consists in that which is outre, odd, absurd, non- 
sensical or ridiculous, we dispute not its claim. Common sense says 
that this is worse than no originality at all. 
This “transcendentalism” has not alone affected our literature, it has 


nas exercised the 


» unnatural and unhallowed influence It has even dared to enter the 


ntered other professions, and wherever it has gone, 


’ } : ’ ' . : , . . 
desk, and delighted to clothe sacred truth in its own fantastic 


7 


M 7 } ! 4 ? t ~ ° - 7 1 
True orrainality seeks for the regft. It 18 satistied with no 1éeSa, 


Error, however popular, it discards. False originality mistakes devia- 
tion for progress. Eceentricity is its synonym. It seeks out always new 


al 


paths, despising the ancient landmarks of truth that have guided the 


truly great and good of all times and in all | 


ands. 
Mental power is like electricity. Left to itself, it moves in zig-zag 
flashes, and with big thunder tones, but under the command of knowledge 
and skill, it is appropriated to the noblest uses; silent, yet effective, as 
true and as constant as it is swift and mighty. 

Spasmodic action may, oftimes, afford wonderful exhibitions of power 
for the moment, but it leaves the mind, as it does the body, weakened 


and inactive. Steady thought, continued investigation, energetic and 


iit 


concentrated action — these have raised the most enduring monuments 
that have marked the existence of man. Combined they form he true 
and only true genius. Faithful in their use, man is most true to him- 
self — to his race, and to his Maker. 

Let Alexander Smith speak for us, to si em eccentricity the 


test of originality, and excessive zeal of true sincerity: 


‘* Spirits calm and still 
Are high above your order, as the stars 
Sit large and tranquil o’er the restless clouds 
That weep and lighten, pelt the earth with hai 
And fret themselves away.” 
The popular taste has taken a curious turn since the invention of 
rinting. The practical, as it is called, enters into literature as into every- 


I 
+ 
c 


hing else. Utilitarianism is the presiding genius whose presence is 
voice, and they 


” 


everywhere. Let men of talent listen to the “ nopular 
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need suffer no privation, for modern mammon, powerful as it is, obeys thy 


behest of old Appollo. And in the train of the same Orpheus, who for- 
merly charmed and led the oaks, and the spirits of Tartarus, now follow 
ali the Gods. The last half of the nineteenth century need exhibit n 
instances of obscure authors dying in filthy garrets, or hawking for a 
livelihood works of merit about the streets. 

Hence, if as some think, the true man of genius must be « m 
many woes, and much ill-suecess in life, if, to purify him from the 
earth-taint, and to fit him for a sphere of intellectual exclusiveness, it 
essential that he should often be plunged “deep in the waters of.a 
tion,” all those circumstances which have heretofore seemed necessar 
the development of the highest order of talent, need not exist. 

But the public mind is active, still pressing on, endeavoring | 
step the limits of the possible. And shall we not hope that to our : 
shall belong the honor of adding another to the list of earth’s gre. 
The appearance of such an one would mark a great change, greater 
ever before in the character of the race. For human art would m: 
him omnipresent, and the currents of human thought in every 
would receive his impulse. 

Where shall he appear? He may rise amid the tumult of thos 
mighty revolutions which seem to have begun in Europe. His land may 
be the west—our west. Communicating to the active and zealous in- 
habitants of the new world his own spirit, his labor it may be to mak 
homogenious the millions here, and to exhibit to the world, Am: 
the highest example of national personality ever seen! 

# 


rect, Bt 


We trust that the following lines were not penned for mere e 
thas the writer saw with a Prophet’s eye, and that his words will prov 
as true as they are high-minded and beautiful. 

‘**My friend! a Poet must ere long arise, 
And, with a royal song sun-crown this age, 
As a saint’s head is with a halo crowned 
One, who shall hallow poetry to God 
And toitsownhigh use. . .... . 
A mighty Poet whom this age shall choose 
To be its spokesman for all ming time. 
In the ripe, full-blown season of his soul, 
He shall go forward in his spirit’s might, 
And grapple with the questions of all time, 
And wing from them their meanings. As the air 
Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love, 
Loving mankind, not Peoples. As the lake 
Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall Ae reflect our great Humanity !” 


University. An~w Arnworn, May, 1854 
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These grand old woods make a glorious show 
‘** In the leafy month of June,” 

And the river's ripple, in music low, 
‘Singeth a quiet tune.” 

But O, for one breath of the breeze of June 
As it came tomy boyhood’s cheek, 

Over heath- bells, at the sunny noon, 
On old Ben Hedar’s peak. 


The sward is gemm’d with a host of flowers 


The roses have come once more: 

The earliest fruits of the summer showers 
Crimsons the forest floor. 

But O, for the scent of the mountain thyme, 
That grows round St. Kevin’s Well: 

And O, for one peal of the mellow chime 
Of Rathfarnham’s Convent bell. 


There is beauty deep in the pillar’d trees, 
As they sleep ’neath the quiet moon, 

Or talk like the rushing of restless seas, 
“In the leafy month of June.” 

But 0, for a while ‘mid the old Round Towers— 
Older than History’s ken; 

QO, for a couch by the stream that pours 
Through Pool-a-nass’s glen 


The cattle enjoy the grateful shade, 
Of ** the leafy month of June,” 

And the fire-flies flit through the forest glade 
When clouds are o’er the moon 

But 0, for an hour where the ivy shades 
Glen Druid’s mystic vale: 

It is ever thus, as the June day fades, 
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BY MRS. Mw 


“] "VE made an engagement for you to spend a day out, this week,’ 
observed squire Crosby, as his wife was placing dinner upon the 
table.” 

“Have you! Tm sorry, for I fear I shall be too busy to fulfill it,” she 
rejoined in a slight tone of regret. 

“ Busy about what?” testily exclaimed the speaker. “1 would res- 
pectfully inquire, for somewhat less than the hundredth time, what you 
can possibly find to do. It seems to me that you must really suffer 
want of exercise. 

“ T do, undoubtedly,” said Mrs, Crosby, dryly 

“ It can’t be otherwise,” continue - the squire decidedly. * It 1s acom 
paratively idle life for a woman to attend to a few household cares.” 

‘A few household cares !” 

“ Yes, my dear Mrs. Croshv, and the washing put out in the bargain. 
What a laborious business!” Squire Crosby looked very wise, and spoke 
with a degree of irony. 

“ You talk like one who is acquainted with his subject; but at the 
same time, I am willing to allow that you know as much about it as the 
generality of men; and that cannot be construed into a compliment to 
the sex by any means.” 

« But is n't the fact a self-evident one, Mrs. Crosby? Haven't 1 eyes 
and can’t I see — observe — look about me — comy rehend?” demanded 
the Squire. 

“You might, without doubt; but whether you do, is another thing,” 
rejoined his wife. “Be that as it may, however, [ am satisfied that I 
can find enough to do to keep me out of idleness.” 

“ When there’s only two of us?” 

‘Only two of us,” added Mrs. Crosby, quietly: “for it is Just as ne- 
cessary that two should eat as four.” - 

“Well, it certainly must be a great undertaking to cook a little food 

wash a few dishes and lay the table three times a day! Why, I could 
accomplish the whole in less than two hours! ” 

“Those duties you have named do not comprise the whole of house- 
keeping, Mr. Crosby.’ 

“Perhaps not; I shouldn't mind throwing in a little dusting and 
sweeping, once ina while. But it certainly appears laughable to hear a 
woman con 16% iin of the work, when there’s onlv two in the family. | 
verily believe its nothing but habit,” quoth the Squire, with becoming 
gravity. 

“ Suppose you try it for one day?” proposed Mrs. Crosby, with like 
seriousness. “ I’]l go to the office and do your work, and you can remain 
at home and do mine.” 

“Tt’s rather a novel proposition, and I don’t at this time, recall to mind 
any celebrated men who did house-work. I havn't the least objection to 


. 
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trying it, notwithstanding, and presume it will | iest day’s_work 
I shall have this year,” rejoined the husband. 

Both being agreed, the next day was selected fo: > ex hang re of em- 
ployments. A ‘quiet smile lurked about Mrs. Crosby's mouth, and the 
Squire evidently thought it a fine joke; one which would afford him a 
great fund of merriment, and be the means of proving to his wife that 
house-work was nothing more i a pleasant amuse 

She, poor deluded woman, th ht her time wa fully cupied im 
keeping a good sized house tidy, aud in devisin, if 
ing the palate 4 the S juire ; who, Strange to s ay, 
abund: ince of He seemed to think that this jumy 
ready cooked, a that Mrs. Crosby (or some other person) had but to 
utter a few magical words, and every thing was done. But to hear these 
trifling duties termed enormous, when there wo of them” to 
look after, seemed a great absurdity to Squire | Cr and he inwardly 
resolved to write an article on the subject, and let ner sex know 
how much they were imposed up on. 

While reflecting upon this laudal letermination, Mrs. Crosby had 
occupied herself in jotting down a list of the duties which demanded 
attention next morning. 1] olded and quietly banded to her hus- 
band, requesting him to make out a similar paper that no mismanagement 
might ensue. 

“The list is no longer than usual,” said the lady smiling at the earn- 
estness with which he surveyed it. “IJ go through with the same per- 
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formances every day. It is necessary, for they cannot Le omitted. But 
don’t be frightened; yon can take your own time,” she added in a ban 
tering tone. 

Feigning the most indifference 
should probably “make quick work of 
pocket, returned to the office 

The liege lord of Mrs. Crosby practised law in a suburban ti yer : 
had acquired considerable property by the same. His wife had in 
pendence enough to do her own house-work, but could not help t thi iking 
that she deserved some credit for so doing. Shea i ul no particular desire 
to be praised, “justice where justice is duc .’ was her motto: and our 
readers will perhaps coincide with her in the belief that it was rather hard 
to work busily a whole morning, and then be told “that she had done 
nothing comparatively. It was not encouraging, to say the least, and 
she awaited the experiment of the next day with much interest. 

Morning came, and the Squire aroused his wife, and informed her in 
a significant tone, “that it was quite time to dress and make a fire.” 
Mrs, Crosby did not wait for a second bidding, but remarked as she left 
the chamber, “that he might put himself in readiness to see about break- 
fast.” 

Our heroine had taken the precaution the night previous to prepare 
the kindlings, and in a short time had a brisk fire. She allowed herself 
to do just what her husband had been in the habit of doing, and no 
more. He usually left old coal and cinders for her to sift and clear 
away, as well as the remnants of wood and shavings to pick up; and she 
didn’t feel inclined to limit his privileges at this time. The dining table 
stood in the middle of the room, also, covered with books, papers, writing 
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materials, and other articles used the evening before. These she did not 
molest, and without pulling up the shades, or putting back the chairs, she 
took up a paper and began to read. 

The Squire had evidently comple ted his toilet quicker than commo Qn, 
but it was nevertheless, nearly an hour before he made his gary 
It was something novel to see his wife reading before breakfast, and he 
could not help smiling to witness her perfect sang froid. 

“Tye been up along time and renewed the fire twice, Mr. Crosby,” 
she remarked, without looking up. 

This was the Squire’ SS) usual salutation when his wife h: appene 1 to take 
an extra nap of fiv: e miuutes. 

The gentleman made no reply, for he understood what the remark 
meant without the aid of an interpreter. He proceeded to his business 
with great alacrity, piling the books and papers upon chairs, and nx arly 
upsetting + the inkstand in his haste.’ After spilling some oil by carrying 
the lamp the wrong way, and allowing the kettle to boil over some fiva 
minutes before he got ready t to take it out, he succeeded in getting the 
cloth laid, though in rather an awkward manner. ' 

«I think I should relish a piece of beef steak, Mr. Crosby,” remarked 
the lady in the rocking chair. 4 

“ Ah, then you shall have it,” replied the housekeeper of the « 
patronizingly, as he busied himself with napkins, cups, saucers, pl 
‘knives, forks, etc. He tried to recollect how Mrs. Crosby arranged them, 
but failed in spite of all his attempts; he couldn’t make applic: ation to teat 
lady for advice, however, she was apparently absorbed in her reading 

Adjoining to the kitchen, the Squire attended to the making of 4 
“delicious cap of coffee,” and had a long struggle over the beef steak, 
which refused to broil to his satisfacgion. When returning to the dining- 
room, after a long absence, looking heated and impatient, Mrs. Crosby 
remarked, consulting her watch “that he had been absent long enoug! ’ 
make a beef steak.” 

This observation the Squire remembered to have heard before, bi 
not make it apparent. At length the coffee and meat were brought i 
and all things were pronounced ready by the officiating master of 
monies. 

Mrs. Crosby seated herself, and commenced to carve; the Squire toe! 
his place at the head of the table, and proceeded to pour out the coffae. 

“The bread, Mr. Crosby,” suggested the lady. 

“Bless me, I forgot it!” he exclaimed, dropping the coffee | 
jumping up so hastily that he came near overturning the table. 

The bread was soon produced, cut in slices varying in thickness 
a wafer to a junk of four inches. 

“The butter, Mr. Crosby,” suggested his companion, when he was 
again fairly seated. 

“T declare, what a poor memory [I have got! And setting dow: 
the cup which he had taken for the second time, he started for the mise 
mg article. Placing it in triumph beside his wife’s plate, he renewed 
his attempts at coffee-pouring, and this time was successful; but it must 
be confessed that he eyed that dark looking beverage with some uncer- 
tainty as he passed it across the table. 

“Muddy Coffee again, Mr. Crosby!” abruptly said the lady. 
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Squire hadn’t a word of reply 

moky breakfast my dear! What ive vou done to she 
: Y ; ae lanuwdi nat a. =_— P ee , 
continued, pushing a large*piece of the obnoxious article on one ‘side of 


her plate. “ You must be extremely careless, or such things ceuldn’t 


hs appe n so often as they do!” 

“What a woud this is to remember, to be »! Anybody would 
suppose that she he ad ke pta diary of my unlucky « bservations for a year. 
W hv. “or fe is them all at hert neu e’s end!” the ught the I 
addresses , though he didn’t see fit to make any immedi: 

The S Ss juire had but little appetite; his wife remé and 
hoped that the simple excuse of ge vettinie breakfast” had not taken it 


away, as one person, who should be nameless, was in the habit of assert 


ing. 

The gentleman winced, and prepared himself a wenerous slice of bread 
and butter, which he proceeded to dispose of, as though he had lacked 
food for weeks. 

When the morning mea! was concluded, Mrs. Crosby donned her bon 

and shawl, and remarking that she w ala send home the dinner, lef 
the house. Our hero was now alone, and would carry on operations 
without an eye witness; which he observed “ was much pleasanter.” 

“Now we'll consult the list,” he added, aloud, “and have things go on 
n regular order.” Here goes: “get breakfast, clear table, wash dishes, 


put closets in order, wipe down shelves, clean knives, cleanse sink, rab 
silver, black stove, keep fire, at ttend to door bell, sweep hall, brush stairs, 
sweep parlor, dining-room, and kitchen; dust furniture, trim lamps, do 
chamber work, wash meat for oven, clean vegetables, stew cranberries, 
make pudding, and entertain visitors, if they happen to call.” 

“Bless me, is this all?” cried our housekeeper. “I call that making 
a great fuss about a little matter. It sounds larger than it really is. I 
think [ll clear the table, to begin with, as that is put down next.” 

So at it he went, knocking things hither and thither, at great hazard 
of their demolishment. As the idea didn’t occur to him that he could 
cgrry 2 Ww aiter of articles at one time, he madea great many journeys be- 
tween the dining-room and kitchen, which n vessarily consumed consid- 
erable time. The dish washing proved rather: »wkward affair, and didn’t 
progress so rapidly as he could have wished. He couldn’t wipe the cups 
handily, the saucers seemed bungling, and the plates would slip back into 
the water; but after breaking a cut glass tumbler, (which he felt sure of 
matching the next day) knocking a large piece off a platter, (which he 
resolved to paste together while dinner was cooking) and cracking a pet 
dish of his wife’s, while setting up a pile of plates, the matter was brought 
toaclose. The knife-c leaning was another thing altogether, there w ouldn’t 
be any danger of breakages, and he could “put ’em through” quiek. 
But the black spots were deeper set than he imagined, and equiva the 
exhibition of more “elbow grease” than he had any idea of. He con- 
tended longest with the carving knife, which, in consequence of being 
awkwardly handled, inflicted a - deep cut, as a token of remembrance, 
This was a mistake that caused many other mistakes during the day, 
owing, undoubtedly, to the clumsy bandage which the Squire wrapped 
about his hand. 


It may be well to remark, that the aforesaid list was placed carefully 
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in a conspicuous position, and frequently referred to. He attended | 
the silver, and then glanced at the clock. The hands > pointed t to an hour 
which admonished him that “ time waited for no man,” and had no par- 
ticular sympathy with inexperienced housekeepers. 

“What's next on the docket I wonder,” he thought consulting hi: 
memorandum. “Ah, stove to black!” Well I must admit that th 
coffee which boiled over hasn’t improved its appearance much. [’ll Jo 
up the brush. 

So saying he prepared the polish and set about the operation at one 
The stove was quite hot, and he couldn’t work to any advemt: ge. 
The more liquid he put on, the more it would sputter about and ff y of 
with a crackling noise. He thickened the liquid, but it would not : idhe 
to the stove, aod he began to think it was bewitched. 

At this stage of affairs, he happened to recollect that somebody | 
said milk was the best thing to wet the powder with; so he hastened t 
the pantry and pouring out a quantity, applied it to the refractory stoy 
That didn’t mend the matter much, and the smell of burned milk bega 
to be quite disagreeable. The room Was ere with smoke, the flo 
around the stove was dotted with little spots of blacking, and the ‘ Squire’: 
hands were certainly not the cleanest that ever was, when a violent ring 
of the bell resounded through the house, making our hero start as thoug 
he had been surprised in some dishonorable act. 

“T wont go! they may ring all day, if they like!” he exclaimed, i: 
patiently, going to the wash-basin and trying to bring his hands to thei 
accustomed color; but a second ring warne .d him that some person wit! 
out, was not inclined to “ give it up so.” 

“ Confound that tintinabula! I suppose its some old man afte 
clothes, grease or rags. If he does it again, I’ll bring a suit against hi 
for assault and battery!” cried our incipient housekeeper, making a few 
desperate dashes at the dish-cloth, which he mistook for the towel, an 
hurrying towards the door which he opened with a trembling hand. 

“ Ah, good morning, Squire!” said a well dressed, good looking young 
lady, who evidently expected to see somebody else appear. “Is Mrs 
Crosby in?” 

“ Yes, — I — no, she isn’t,” he stammered ; for truth to tell, the Squn 
was thinking more of his personal appearance than his wife’s absence 
besides, he imagined that the young lady looked at him with some curi 
osity, and this embarrassed him the more. 

Now it must be observed that our hero was remarkable for the neatnes: 
of his dress, and the stain upon his linen assumed enormous dimension: 
under the searching glance of his visitor. He dropped his eyes, and for 
got the stain in contemplating his sooty hands. 

“Excuse the disorder of my dress this morning, Miss Haynes,” he 
added. “I was unfortunate as to upset the inkstand just as you rang 
and you see the effects of the accident.” 

This, it must be confessed, was rather a departure from the truth, but 
the Squire couldn’t think of any other way to extricate himself from the 
dilemma; and he was not disposed to confess the exact state of the case 
to his fair black-eyed friend, who after making a few commonplace re- 
marks, took her leave. 

“What an ingenious excuse that was! Nobody but a lawyer wow? 
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have thought of it!” soliloquized our here, glancing complacently in a 

mirror pertaining to a hat-tree. Imagine his mortification at disce rning 

a black streak across his face, w hich gave it a most ludicrous aspect. 

«No wonder the young lady looked at me with curiosity, for nothing, 
robably, but good manners restrained her‘from a he arty laugh.” 

Squ ire C rosby went back to the kitchen with a slow step. To his 
utter astonishment it was twelve o'clock, and he had quite forgotten din- 
ner. ‘The fire was entirely out, the room was in a sad plight, the list of 
duties not half completed, and the meat and vegetables, etc., remained 
untouched. 

His seal had cooled amazingly since morning, and he half repented 
accepting his wife’s proposition. He had expected to see her ente Pi very 
moment, express herself satisfied with the experiment, and desire him in 
a very humble manner to go back to the office and resume his legitimate 
sphere of action. 

But Mrs. Crosby «lid not appear, and he was at length obliged to col- 
lect his e nergies for the purpose of making another fire. 

After wearing out his patience, he succeeded in his undertaking, and 
consigned the meat to a cold oven. It was too late to think of a pud- 
ding; Mrs. Crosby must excuse him that item, although he had always 
expected it of her, under all circumstances. He began to think that it 
certainly did require some ingenuity and cale ulation to dispose of so 
many duties in a morning, and some faint suspicion that housek: eping 
wasn't such a fine joke, after all) He wondered how Mrs. Crosby pros- 
pered, and whether she didn’t wish herself safe at home; busied himself 
in anticipating how frightened she would be at finding how much work 
had been laid out for the day, and how completely nonpluss «lL she must 
inevitably appear if a client should hs appen to call for advise. This last 
was such an amusing idea, that our lawyer rubbed his hands and laughed 

himself at the ridiculous figure which he fancied Mrs. rete was 
about that time making. 

Leaving the Squire to work out the rest of the items, we will attend 
the footsteps of Mrs. Crosby to her husband's office, and note her experi- 
ence there. 


* * * 


Tom Pettitogger, the lawyer's clerk, stared somewhat perseveringly 
when he saw Mrs. Squire Crosby enter the office with an assured step, 
and proceed to hang up her bonnet and shawl with a sanguine business 
air, 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Crosby, snapping her fingers earelessly, is the office 
in perfect order,” 

“Yes ma’am,” replied the infant barrister, more surprised.” 

“T beg leave to differ with you, sir. Do you see these papers all 
scattered about here? Pick them all up, and file them in perfect order.” 

“ Where is the — the Squire?” asked Pettifogger, with mouth agape. 

“Tm Squire, to-day Tom; and you are my man of business. Mr 
Crosby told me that you had a memorandum of to- day’s work. Pro- 
duce it if there is such a thing.” 

Pettifogger fumbled about awhile among the papers, and succeeded in 
finding the document in question. With the faintest possible smile that 
a woman could produce, Mrs. Crosby read as follows: 

VOL. I. 189 
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“ Trems. — Habeas corpus for Levi Lewis. A writ of replevin for the 
distress of Simeon Snooks. Fill out a quitclaim deed for John Sykes, 
Advise Captain Saunders about action for damages against Farmer 
Jones. <A writ of attachment in case of Brown versus Smith. Examine 
letters respecting Miss Bright's breach of promise case. Send Higgin’s 
bill. Write a threatening letter to Thompson. Territy Joe Bunker, if 
possible. Respectfully invite Colonel Drummer to call and settle Majo ir 
Green’s bill. To take depositions in Wiggin’s slander case. Get up an 
issue between Townson and Ferris. Distress the widow Sanborn. Make 
out cost an .d damages in case of Foger and Folsom. Examine the title 
of lands lying north of the Mistleto River, claimed by Talbot and Thomp- 
son. Kick Bill Buzzleton (firm of Buzzleton & Baggs) out of the office. 
Browbeat Mrs. Chandler for her landlord Hogan. Tweak Johnson’s 
nose. The above to be done, besides attending to incidental offic 
business, as it may occur.” 

“ Well, here’s work !” thought our lady, her ardor considerably cooled 
by this formidable array of duties. “Tom, do you know much?” she 
asked, recovering her self-possession. 

Tom didn’t seem to know whether he did or not; yawned twice, but 
expressed no opinion in words. 

“1 mean, are you any part of a lawyer?” re sumed our fair barrister 

“T know all about the Squire’s business, ma’am.’ 

“Very good! You must coéperate with me to despatch ail the items 
here named, with the least possib le delay. | will test your knowledge a 
little, if you please. What is habeas corpus ? 

«A writ for delive ring a person from false imprisonment, or from o 
court to another,” said Tom, promptly. 

“ Very good. What sie the Lewis case?” 

“T made that out last evening, ma’am.” 

“You acted very properly. Next comes a writ of replevin.” 

“That's all re: idy — finished just as you came in.’ 

“Tm glad that you attend to your ‘business Tom. T'll speak a goo 

word for you to my husband,” continued our heroine, brightening uy. 

« Thank you Mrs. C rosby.” 

“Two things are disp¢ osed of then; habeas corpus, and the writ 
replevin. Do you know our pretty seamstress, Tom?” 

Mr. Pettifoge.-r colored to the very climax of the forehead, and said 
“ ye-s,” In a very sheepish ma iner. 

“Help me, ‘Tom, and Vl he! lp you. Have you had a quarrel with that 
young lady lately ?” 

“Day be fore yesterday, and—and—lI’m afraid she won't come round 
right again.’ 

«“ Never fear—I’ll warrant you in that quarrel—we'll bring her 
in no time, Tom—but—but—I must get through the list.” 

“Til put you clear through it by—by ——.” 

«“ Ah! Tom, don’t swear. 

“ Well, I don’t know what all this means; but blast me—that ain‘ 
swearing ma’am—if I don’t do my best for you in any way you name.” 

“ Margaret i is a fine girl—next comes the quit-claim deed. YouShave 

t blanks ready to fill up, doubtless ?” 

“ Exactly.” 
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“ Dip your pen and dash it off,” added Mrs. Crosby. 

“While Pe ttifogger was filling up the deed, Ps Sykes, in popped C apt. 
Sanders to take advice concerning an action for damages brought against 
him by James Jones.” 

“My husband is not in at this moment, captain,’ said Mrs. Crosby. 
* Please sit down and wait a little while.” : 

Now our heorine was a very pretty woman, and had exceedingly eap- 
tivating manners, which are generally pleasing [to the other sex. The 

captain was not at all ‘averse to “ waiting awhile” with much satisfaction. 

* Please tell me something about this diffic ulty of your's, captain, 1 
should like to know the particulars, for do you know that I have studied 
law exte nsively myse lf? continued the Squire's wife, with a }leasant 
smile. 

Sanders was quite ready to relate his troubles to such a listener, and 
so straightway unbosomed himself. It appeared that his neighbor 
Jones’ swine had trespassed upon his grounds, destroying, at certain 
times, sundry quantities of corn and potatoes, and to my He. nify himself, 
he had shot one of his quadrupeds, for which act the owner had brought 
an action. 

“T can tell you what to do in this case, precise sly as we ll as the S Squire 
himself,” said Mrs. C rosby smiling still more pleasantly. ¢ Wiha dviie the 
do you suppose 2” she resumed. “What do you imagine the whole 
affair will cost if it goes to trial?” 

“ Twenty-five or thirty dollars, perhaps.” 

“ Then the ” heape st way will be to—to leave me ten dollars, and [']l 


settle the case, captain,” added the lady, with a smile that was really 
bewitehing. ; 
The captain paused a moment, and then exclaimed:—*T'll do it! 
Blow me if I don’t believe you can settle if any body can! 
The captain left the money and departed. ‘The moment he had gone, 


a note was dispatched to Farmer Jones, requesting him to step up to the 
office. While Tom was engaged on the writ of Brown versus Smit] 
Jones made his appearance, and the swine affair was settled for seven 
dollars. The letters of Miss Fright were examined, and nothing like a 
promise of marriage could be made out of them. Mrs. Crosby immedi- 
ately wrote to that young lady, advising her to drop the prosecution of 
the case, as there was no reasonable hope of her succeeding, if the letters 
were the only evidence in the premises. Higgin’s bill was sent, and Tom 
wrote a threatening letter to Thompson; but how was she to “ terrify 
Joe Baker”—the item next on the programme ! } 

“ Nothing easier,” said Tom. “ Write and tell him his case will come 
on in a few days, that will bring him right to a settlement.” 

Pettifogger was instructed to write a note to that effect and also re- 
spectfully invite Colonel Drummer to call and settle Major Green’s bill. 
As the witness had not come to depose in the slander case, Wi iggins vs. 
Briggs, the fair lawyer and the willing clerk passed on to the ne xt item, 

“To get up an issue between Tow nsend and Ferris. Don’t that mean 
a quarrel, Tom ?” 

* Just that,” said Tom. 

“We have only to let it stand as it is then, for they are peaceable fel- 
lows that won't quarrel of themselves.” 
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% Distress the widow Sanburn comes next. Is that right Tom 
“The Squire had orders to jay an attachment on all her things,” said 
Tom, by way of explanation. 

* For what ?”’ 

* Because she can’t pay some kind of a bill brought against he 
that swindler Sampson.” 

* Can’t this unjust action be quashed ?” 

“It ought to be, at any rate. It can be put off long enough to give 
the widow warning of what is going on, so that she can put her thin 
out of his reach,” replied Tom. 

ogger, you are a treasure! Just run over and give the widow 


of advice, and then | will help you to make out damages | 
ease of Folger and Fulsom.” 

lt was thus that Mrs. Crosby went on, and by noon, with the able 
assistance of ‘Tom, had reached the last three items, viz.: “ Kick 
Buzzleton (of the firm of Buzzleton and Buggs) out of the offiee; brow 
beat Mrs. Chandler, and tweak Johnson’s nose.” 

* Now, as none of these persons are presen), what am | 
quin “1 Mrs. Crosby, looking archly at Tom. 

“Why, just as the Squire woul 1—wait till they come in.’ 

* Exactly; but i is now about the hour of dinner, and if peop! rf 
come in at proper business hours, how can they expect to be kicked « 
stairs, browbeaten, or tweaked? So, my young friend, we will 
dinner. You will not be wanted this afternoon, therefore you nee: 
share to the office, but amuse yourself in any way vou ple: ase—by roing 
to see Margaret, perhaps. Loe -k the office and give me the key; os won't 
forget your services,” 


} 
i 


On her return, our gentle attorney met her seamstress, and ha‘ 
some work to consult her rv asked her home to dinner. As s+ 
is she entered the house, she knocked at the door and said, laconicall) 

“ Ready for dinner.” 

What 2 ludicrous spectacle met her vision! Mr. Crosby, with a » 
ment of squash in one hand, and a potatoe in the other. 

“T have brought a friend home to dinner, Mr. Crosby,” added the lady 

“The deuce you have!” cried the Squire, elevating two notorious! 
smutby eyebrows s, half in vexation, half in wonder, at his wife’s grav 

“ How soon will dinner be ready?” she continued, drawing forth h 
watch with the air of one in a hurry. 

“ Judging by present appearances, it will be on the table in about an 
hour and a half from this time,” said the new housekeeper, opening t 
oven door to look at the meat, which was not yet blistered with the hea 

“ As there are only two of us, Mr, Crosby, I cannot listen to any e 
cuse for this unpardonable delay. For my part I can’t see whi it yi 
have found to employ yourself about !” 

“ Come, Mrs. Crosby, don’t exult until your work has been inquire! 
into. There is sucha ‘thing as crowing before one is out of the woods 

“ If you refer to my office business, Tam glad to be able to inform you 
that it is successfully accomplished, and I have half a day to spare, 
replied the lady, consulting her watch. 

“The habeas corpus—” began Mr. Crosby. “And the writ ot 
repleyin,” interrupted Mrs. Crosby. 
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“ And the Saunders case?” resumed the Squire. 

“ And the threatening letter!” chimed in the lady. 

‘The land case, and the breach of promise attair.” 

« All attended to sir, as well as Buzzleton, of the firm of Buzzleton & 
Buggs .” 

“Ha, ha! ne, no! you can’t put that load on to me Mrs. Crosby! 
Where’s Tom /” , 

- Locked the ottice and sent him off — didn’t want him — he'll be 
back to-morrow.” 

‘The deuce, Mrs. Crosby !” 

“| said Tom, : sir. And now have you attended to the cases which | 
left you. Ahem! let’s see. Are the dishes washed, closets in order, 
shelves wiped « down, knives dene, stove blacked, fire kept bright, hall 
swept, stairs brushed, parlor swept and dusted, lamps trimmed, chamber 
work done—” 

“ Hold on, Mrs. Crosby, for heaven’s sake! No woman alive could do 
all that in one forenoon !” 














“Beg your pardon; before you isa woman who has done it for years.” 
“For only two of us f” 
« For only two of us, Mr. Crosby.” 
“ Are you a woman of veracity, Mrs. Crosby” asked the Squire with 
a smile 

“No gentleman has yet presumed to call it in question,” responded the 
lady, w ith a shght inclination of the | 

“Then I give it up, and make a graceful 

And only two of us?” 

“Mrs. Crosby, I beg your pardon. 1 think that 1 am a little wiser 
than I was this morning. I assure you, upon the honor of a gentleman, 
that I will never speak disparingly of woman's duties again. ‘T'wo of us, 
[ find, m: ike considerable work — enough, at least, for one little wife to 
perform.” 

“You are pardoned on the spot. And let me assure you that I do 
not regret this day's experience; and perhaps the widow Sanborn and 
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surrender of these premises.” 
i 





















i. several others will not.” 
lV . . ; . , ‘ . 
And your humble servant among the mumber,” replied the Squire, 
r bowing. 
We have only to add that the Squire kept his word, that Tom Petti- 
, fogger married the pretty seamstress, and “only two of us” was never 
used except as a pleasant jest. 
PAL. 
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you re ; ; ins a2 
4 {bt dreams of life! What are they? In early life, how bright, how 
Are, ° p 
beautiful! At life’s close, how dull, worthless, and unprized 
it of In the spring time of existence, all seems gold that glitters. To the 


happy youth it is gold. Why not? What earthly cares are his 
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Youth wakes to life with all things strangely new around it. But it 
is not the man that wakes — it is the chrysalis of what is to be. 

His eyes ope upon a father, with smiles on his noble brow, and ten- 
derness in his heart. His young steps are led by a hand ever ready to 
defend him. 

The first object of remembrance is the mother’s: fair face. He first 
sees that,as he lays his head against her fondly beating bosom, and looks 
up as into a heavenly region, where benignity alone shone down. 

Then, the early loves of brother Ned, and sister Louise. They too, 
ah! how dearly prized, though fretted by them often, for some mischiey 
ous stroke of little domestic child-policy, beside the home hearth. 

He is four years old, and can now play on the lawn with his neighbor 
Willy and Eté. What dreams of life are here! Yes, indeed! Ete is 
his little sweet-heart. He loves her, because he knows no other like her, 
Fondly he devotes himself to her, and generously divides his nice con- 
fections with her when they seat themselves on the green grass, down 
by the flower-margined brooklet, and cast pebbles at the little fishes, 
which are new to them. He and Eté love in childish loveliness, and 
Eté is to de his wife. 

The school days — bright — illustrious days — arrive; how begins to 
swell the heart with larger Dreams of Life. He will be a soldier, or 
a statesman. Study, deep and constant falls into his course. The steep 
paths of fame lie out before him. Eagerly the toiler presses onwari. 
The Dreams of Life are brighter now, as the brilliant goal of ambitious 
hope flits o’er his anxious heart. 

Te college days are o’er. The child that first beheld his mother's 
lovely face whilst nursing at her breast, is now aman. The Dreams of 
Life are bright, although the pathway has not been altogether smooth. 
Where is Eté? Ah! this Dream of Life has now become a reality, 


Eté did become his wife. Oh lovely, lovely Dream of Life! 
* * * * 


Another dream! The father groweth aged, wrinkles are on his brow, 
and whitened are his locks. The robust form is shivered, and the erect 
figure is so no more. He dies. What darkened dream is that! 

Another dream. The mother, clad in sable folds, goes weeping over 
the grave of him whose life had been her life alway. Age, also, sits 
elouded on her brow, though not with sorrow for her companion. The 
solemn dream has woven a dark tissue o’er her heart, and then, at length 
she — dies. Oh son, how dark a dream of life is this! For who can 
believe it reality ? 

Clouds have partly o’erspread the brightness of life’s dreams to him who 


* 
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so happily started in the race. Life is not all beauty. Mankind are not 


all faithful. He was not always successful. 
Alas! another dream, and it is Eté now: and all alone —the Dreams 
of Life are fled. No star of earthly hope now beams from above. Hope, 


that noble spirit of Heaven, alone supports him now; for, al! things have 


proved themselves to be but Dreams of Life. 


Washington, D. C., 1854 Hermir. 


THE LAWYERS WIFE; OR, WOMAN’S MISSION, 


BY ETHELDA MEDESCON 


(Continvep FRoM Pace 189.)} 


Entered cecording to an Ici of Congress. in the year of aur Lord 18 4 Mrs. Electa M. Sheldon, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the District af Michigan 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minutes records up 
To Him who sits on high ”’--C. P. Cranch. 

A tacit understanding between father and son had prevented the sub- 
ject of Arthur’s new occupation being mentioned at home, and more 
than a week had passed since that event, when Isadore entered the store 
one morning and caught a glimpse of her brother behind the counter at 
the other end of the apartment. Supposing his being there was merely 
accidental, she stopped to select some laces, when she became an un- 
observed listener to the conversation of some ladies near her. 

“They do say that Mr. Montgomery’s affairs are so embarrassed that 
he has been obliged to dismiss one of his silk-clerks and take Arthur 
in his place,” said one, whose voice Isadore recognized as b longing to 
her dear friend, Fannie Freeman. 

“T think that cannot be so,” repliel the other, whose voice seemed 
unfamiliar, “ Mr. Little is sick.” 

“Why is Arthur here, then? I should think « lawyer would feel 
above such petty business,” said the first speaker. 

petty ’ F 

“T presume he is tired of doing nothing. You know the court term, 

when he is to commence practice, does notgome on in some weeks yet. 
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But w! you call a clerkship 2 ‘ petty business,’ Fannie? Many sue 


cessfu! ‘yants have once been clerks.” 

“A. .ag lady must have ‘strange ideas of gentility to need an 
answer to that question. But of course Miss Williams would uphold 
Arthur Montgomery’s course, whatever it might be,” was the tart reply, 
and the lady walked off with an air of offended‘dignity, and Eva stepped 
to another part of the store without perceiving Isadore. 

Every word of the conversation was treasured up by the sister, whos. 
pride was deeply wounded—and Arthur's after-tea hour that evening 
was made so unpleasant by its rehearsal, by the remonstrances of his 
mother and sister, that, unable longer to endure the pitiless, pelting storm 
of words, he put on his overcoat and sallied forth with no thought nor 
care whither, so he could only escape from the atmosphere of home. 

The soft light shining through the draperied windows, and the sweet 
tones of a piano, attracted his attention, as he drew near the residence ot 
the Williams’. 

“T wish I could look behind the scenes, there,” was his mental exelas 
mation. “ Outwardly all is fair, I presume. I believe I will call, | 
have not seen aunt Mary yet.” 

Just then a gush of melody broke upon his ear that held him spell 
bound. Sweet, childish voices, and richer, fuller tones were mingled in 
the music of the simple evening hymn. The song was finished, vleefu 
voices were heard for a few minutes, then all was still. It was th 
children’s “ good night,” and Arthur contrasted it with the peevislines 
of such an hour at home, and sighed. “I am glad all homes are not 
like ours,” thought he, as he mounted the steps and rang the bel! 

A pleasant sight met Arthur's eye as the parlor door was thrown open. 
A bright fire was glowing in the grate—near it sat old Mr. Williams) 
with the shaded gas-light most comfortably near, arranged, no doubt, for 
his especial benefit; Flora occupied one corner of the sofa, busy with a 
book; aunt Mary sat near her, industriously knitting, while Eva still re- 
tained her seat at the piano. At the announcement of his nai 
advanced and gave Arthur a blushing welcome, and gracefully presente 
him to the rest of the family. 

Aunt Mary kindly enquired after the health of his father’s family, 
while father Williams had numberless questions to ask concerning t! 
countries Arthur had visited. 

The evening passed pleasantly and rapidly away, and Arthur took his 
leave, firmly believing in the existence of domestic happihess, a fact 
which he had seriously doubted since his return to Detroit. ° “ There 
at least, 
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‘ Home is the sphere of harmony and peace, 
The spot where angels find a resting place, 
When, bearing blessings, they descend to earth,’ ” 
thought he, as he turned his steps toward his father’s house; and, fear- 
ing the destruction of his beautiful heart-picture if he entered the parlor, 
he passed directly to his room. 
* 

Swiftly flew the weeks to Arthur Montgomery—lis new vocation 
effectually prevented exnwi; and many a lesson of life did the young 
man learn behind his father’s counter. After the rumor of Mr. Mont- 
gomery s failure had died away, Arthur found that his position did not 
exempt him from the matrimonial speculations of mammas and marriage- 
able daughters; but all their plans were “no go,” the other clerks said. 
Yet Arthur was pained to see the baneful influence of fashionable life on 
the mind of woman. Never before had 4 superficial education appeared 
an evil of such mighty magnitude; and had there not, now and then, 
come under his observation, a noble specimen of woman as she would be 
if she fulfilled the high vocation assigned her by her Creator, he might 
have become a woman-hater. 

The beautiful symmetry of Eva Williams’ character, as it was gradually 
revealed to him in those delightful evenings now frequently spent by aunt 
Mary’s cheerful fire-side, awakened an increased admiration and respect, 
till she became, unconsciously to himself, the standard of excel! 
which all others must be judged. 

To Eva these evenings were no less pleasant. Her resolute prosecu- 
tion of the work she had planned gave her little time for indulging in 
reveries, but now and then, when just ready to falter, the remembrance of 
his scheerful smile, or the sudden recalling of some hopeful sentences 
would send a thrill through her heart and nerve her up to duty. 

In the prosecution of various plans for the relief of the poor families on 
Atwater street, Eva was aided and encouraged by aunt Mary. The fa 
vorite one, with Eva, was a New Year's present of a new suit of clothes 
to each of the five scholars who had been gathered into tl 
school by her instrumentality. Flora thought Eva a little fanatical 
she generously offered her services in making up the apparel 
many an hour usually devoted to reading was thus sacrificed 
* The holidays drew on — Christmas and New Year's presents, made in 
secret, must be ready for dear ones, and at Jast the stitching for the poor 


could not be laid aside even for company. And Arthur often watched 


those nimble fingers as they converted coarse materials into warm, sub 
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stantial garments, and wondered at their destination, but he was too 
well-bred to inquire. 

§ Christmas came at last with,its holiday cheer and its loads of presents 
for the little folks. Surely, Santa Claus’ store must be inexhaustible, 
Holiday week passed by, and a new year dawned upon the world. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MARY LYON. 


A’ an instance of education wisely extended of persevering toil under 
difficulties successfully encountered, we are proud to name one of 
the daughters of our own land. Not that this, and every other clime 
does not attord examples of self-sacrificing and devoted women, but be- 
cause the good influence of Mary Lyon is so widely extended that her 
name has become one of our household words. The great feature of her 
youthful character was her persevering efforts to educate herself. 

A simple New England girl, whose parents were blessed with cope- 
tence, because their wants were limited to their means. She grew up 
among the wilds of her “ mountain home,” learning little save the valua- 
ble lessons of toil and kindness. As we watch her struggles to fit herself 
for usefuless, we see that her strength lay in her resolute purposes and 
unconquerable zeal in the cause of education. After she become a 
teacher, she not only rendered herself useful and acceptable in that de- 
partment of labor, but her hours of recreation were devoted to farther 
attainments in literature and science. 

The great object of her mature life was the foundation of a seminary 
so moderate in its expenses, that those who were mainly dependent on 
their own exertions might obtain an education, without the necessity of 
struggling as she had been compelled to dé. None of the difficulties 
likely to beset such an enterprise were spared her. But strong in the 
honesty and feasibility of her purpose, she labored on, year after year, 
till with a rare feeling of success, she laid her head upon the hard pillow 
of its principalship. And though thankful that God had at last given 
her a place where she might firmly plant her feet, there was no feeling 
of exultation in her heart while so much remained to be done. The 
entire success of this experiment for so many years is a striking testimony 
to the sagacity and wisdom of eminent woman, She left her impress 
upon every one under her charge, and not only does her monument stand 
proudly forth in the institution which she founded, but it is also still 
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warm and fresh in the hearts of her three thousand pupils, many of 
whom have gone forth to follow in her footsteps, and emulate her labors 
of love. Her memory will burn itself deeper into the spirit of the age 
than that of any other woman of the present century. 

j But it is in her religious character, and there alone, that we shall find 
the secret and powerful springs of action which led to such untiring 
efforts. Her whole life is a bright example of missionary labor, and 
illustrates the great truth “that persons rise to eminence, not by seek- 
ing distinction, but by seeking a worthy end.” 

The last scene in the public life of Mary Lyon is in sublime keeping 
with her whole previous career — and nothing in the annals of modern 
biography can surpass in majesty and grandeur, the closing sentence of 
her last address to her panic stricken pupils; who thought that a fatal 
and malignant disease was spreading among them. She had but just 
returned from witnessing the triumphant death of one of her pupils, and 
had expressed a wish which she perhaps little thought was so soon to be 
gratified, that she herself had been the one called to go; when this new 
demand was made upon her judgment and presence of mind. While 
she could not deny the existence of danger, she desired to lead those 
under her care to trust in Providence, and fear nothing of evil, which 
that Providence permitted. 

“ Shall we,” she exclaimed, with a faith worthy the saints and martyrs 
ef old, “shall we fear what God is about todo? For myself, there is 
nothing in the universe I fear, but that I may not know and do all my 
duty!” Noble sentiments! Worthy lips so soon to be steeped in the 
waters of Jordan! Worthy a spirit for whom, all unconscious though 
she was, the chariot of translation was even then waiting! 


Poung GHAriters’ Department. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


BY CLAUDE CARLTON 
Our Star Spangled Banner 
To the breeze be it flung, 
And by millions of voices, 
Its praises be sung. 
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Then sound o’er the mountain, 
And far o'er the wave, 

We've str.pes for the tyrant 
And stars for the brave. 


In this land of freedom 
No tyrant can roam, 
But come ye down-trodden, 
We welcome you home. 
From Poland’s cold ice-bergs, 
Or India’s bright wave, 
We've a home for the stranger 
No hand can enslave 


Thus proudly our banner, 
Shall wave o’er the sea, 
And our land to the oppressor, 
A charnel-house be. 
While our Star Spangled Banner, 
Proclaims o’er the wave, 
We've death for thetyrant, 
And stars for the brave 


THOUGHTS ON REFOR! 


OVE to God, and love to his fellow man is the whole duty of man, 
the latter springing out of and growing from the former; and no 
man may be said to live a true life, and one worthy of his immortal des 
tinies, if he does not realize in his life and conduct these two duties. But 
the man who is moved by the former, goes about the performance of th 
latter, finds in his way obstacles in the form of old hoary-headed abuses 
which have grown venerable for very age. Great men have sanctioned 
them, and good men have lent their aid to them, and for long years ! 
one has dared to speak a word, nay hardly to think in the inmost recesses 
of the soul, a thought of their wrong. To set aside these abuses is the 
work of the true reformer. And the office of reform is to make the 
world more as God is, and as he would have man be. Reform is con- 
version; and the principles of true reform are from God, and the work 
of reforming the world is as truly and really His, as is that of saving the 
worl] from sin. I would not be understood that every reform is a con- 


version from sin to holiness, but rather a conversion from wrong actiot 
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or thought to right action or thought. Every correct reform may be 
said to be a sort of gospel, not perhaps pointed in definite words in the 
sacred page, but speaking forth from the spirit of the Bible, to his ear, 
whose fear? is in unison with it; not printed in express injunction in the 
Bible, but graven on his heart. That man as really sins who disregards 
his own convictions concerning reform, as though he had sinned against 
the plain and obvious teachings of God's word and his own conscie 
and he will as really be called to give an account for the one sin as the 
other. 

God's truth, whether in the gospel of repentance or of reform, can 
never be proclaimed to the world without having an effect in developing 
character, and shaping destiny. His word shall not return unto him 
void; it will accomplish great results, either for good or evil. Let us 
look for a moment at the wrong developments of character which reform 
generally induces. 

First, the conservative. In every reform there are those, who, cither 
through ignorance, or in despite of knowledge, wish to prevent the pro- 
gress of reformative principles. They are, in a greater or less degree 
determined that, come what will, the old form of things, with all the 
abuses and wrongs, to which these old institutions have been subject, 
shall still continue, rather than that any froud/e shall be made. O! how 
they love peace, and hate agitation! 

Secondly, the politician. The politician Is a conservative, iis Falstaff 
was a coward, on instinct. He, from his very nature, hates the agitation 
of reform, lest at some turn of the wheel he may come wider. He always 
follows, never leads public sentiment. He *s asortof human eart, always 
following the horse public opinion, which ge :-rally has to pull very hard 


to bring him along. Even when reform gets fairly hold of the public 


mind, he always tarries behind, as though he had an instinctive fear that 


the triumph of right principles might not be the best thing in the world, 
for his great self. Which of these two classes is the more reprehensible, 
can hardly be rightly estimated. They are nearly allied, and the second 
is only a variety of the first. Both are often greatly reprehensible. They 
who sin against conscience and God’s truth as proclaimed through it 
shall “ have their reward.” 

Thirdly, anti-christian reform. Though reform is the work of God, 
yet it is strange to see how quickly there springs up from almost every 
reform, an anti-christian movement, having for its ostensible object the 
same cause of reform, but having also the design of striking down religion, 


and all things sacred, and if it were possible, even of dethroning God, if 
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only by that means reform may be advanced. They forget what is 
necessary to be kept in mind in every reform, that however much man 
may sin against himself and his fellow man, in the course of sin which he 
pursues, that the greatest sin is against God. They hate the sinners 
more than the sin which he commits, and are, consequently, not sparing 
in abuse, having more of the vinegar than of the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

Fourthly, the ultraist. It is always easier to stop short of duty, or 
else to go beyond it, than it is to come right up to it. Hence, when the 
majority of minds tend to indifference, a few by constant thought and 
long action, become as it were monomanics, “men of one idea.” If of 
winning manners, and talented, they will secure a large share of favor, 
although few may advocate their doctrines. But, if not, they become a 
laughing stock, and to a certain degree, martyrs, as they think, to princi 
ple, but more really to fanaticism. 

Lastly, the uncharitableness of reformers. Looking at things from a 
particular point of observation for a long time, the reformer comes very 
naturally, to think that every one else must look at things in the same 
way. Thus he comes to look uncharitably upon those who disagree with 
him, If after using efforts with the conservative which should, in his 
own idea, change his mind, he finds that he still holds to his old views, 
he loses all patience, and thinks very uncharitable thoughts, and speaks 
very uncharitable words of him. And of those reformers, who differ 
from him, he thinks and speaks things almost as bad. He should rather 
consider reform as the work of God, and of His Spirit, and be angry 
rather at the sin, than at the sinner. He should rather pity him, and 
exemplify towards him the law of love. 

Such are some of the principal characters which play their parts upon 
the drama of reform, though between these extremes are a great variety 
of minor ones. But the only one who does full justice to God, man, and 
reform, is the christian reformer, whose love to man flows directly from, 
and is subservient to love to God. 

Though reform develops some misshapen characters, it must go on. 
They are but boils upon the surface of society, which show that a puri- 


fying process is going on within. 
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Editor's Department. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 


March 12, 1854.— The Sabbath morning sun looked pleasantly down 
between the tall rows of brick and mortar, and sent courier rays between 
the imperfectly closen shutters to tell the drowsy habitants that the day 
of rest had begun. The surill voices of the news-boys erying the Sun- 
day morning papers sounded strangely discordant. 

The morning hours were spent quietly in the family of a dear brother. 
[In the afternoon we visited the Five Points Mission, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Pease. When we arrived we found that the afternoon 
exercises had commenced. About one hundred and fifty children were 
seated on a raised form on the farther side of the room: these were the 
children living in the Mission house. They were neatly dressed and 
looked bright and intelligent; some of them were really beautiful. A 
row of benches near them was filled with the adult portion of the daily 
recipients of this great charity, 

The remainder of the room, which was large, was filled with the street 
children, with now and then a depraved denizen of those numerous haunts 
of vice so completely pervading this dreadful neighborhood. 

Directly back of the speakers was another room filled with spectators. 
All the exercises were conducted with a direct reference to the capacity of 
the little ones, and were admirably adapted to the object in view. ' 

It was evident to us, that Mr. Pease was well fitted for that particular 
work, full of benevolence, yet such a complete disciplinarian that a look 
was sufficient to hold the exuberant and often unruly spirits of childhood 
im check. We visited the interesting spot again during our stay, but the 
result of our observations are so much better described by a part of the 
following 7 Deferred Corr spond nee,” of a ft? iend who Visit d the same 
locality last summer, that we take pleasure in giving it to our readers 
as the same picture, drawn by a better artist: 


DEFERRED €CORRESPONDENCE 


New York.—Peoples Washing and Bathing Establishment.— House 
of Industry at Five Points, &c. 

“The following sketches, -elected from last summer's letters, may not 
be uninteresting at this time, when “ Hot Corn” storiesare so severely and 
variously criticised. Some portions of the secular press of New York, 
who do not hesitate to pollute their columns with the disgusting details of 
the notorious Restell & Shackleford case, are yet so filled with holy horror 
at the delineations of vce and crime in the * Life Scenes of New York,” 
as to pretend the greatest apprehension that the morals of the people will 
be corrupted thereby! But to the extracts: 

* New York, August 22, 1853.— * * . This morning J. and 
myself jumped into one of the pleasant cars, passing our temporary home 
up town, resolved to walk from some point on Broadway to Mott street, 
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and call at the ‘ Peoples Washing and Bathing Nstablishment,’ first 
opened last year. 

As we left the car it seemed impossible to reach the sidewalk without 
being crushed. Broadway is literally jammed with vehicles, and so it is 
and will be, for aught we can tell, forever, in this crowded thoroughfare 

The sight that most viper my eyes was the poor children on the 
streets. The pallid, pitiful ragged things! exposed to every temptation, 
how can they be good! It is of little use to make laws to punish and im- 
prison men tor crime, while no efficient efforts are made to prevent the 

undreds of vagrant boys in our large cities, from growing up in the trade 
of thieving, lying and deception. We must purify the streams at the 
fountain-head if we wish the broad river to run clearly and pure. 

“The + Childrens’ Aid Society’ is doing much to rescue this class of un- 
fortunates, yet how much more and greater benefits could they confer if 
they Ifad at their control only a small moiety of the thousands nightly 
squandered by the pleasure-loving crowd in this city of Gotham. 

It is painful and harrowing to see the number of young girls who wait 
and watch at the crossings to catch a penny. Near the wash-house we met 
a woman harnessed with a dog, and hitched to a small cart “toting” off 3 
load of filth from some of the waste places in the streets. Where, but in 
a city could such a sight be seen ! 

A respectable looking female met us at the door of the womens’ depart- 
ment and kindly answered all our enquiries, showing us through the halls 
and bathing rooms, unoccupied. The establishment is open atsunrise. A 
physician is constantly in attendance. Warm, cold, shower, vapor, and 
swimming baths may be taken at five cents each. The bathing tubs, lined 
with zine, are kept scrupulously neat, and furnished with towels. Over 
three hundred, the superintendent said, had taken baths the previous week 
From the bath rooms we went to the laundry in the second story, where 
sixty women, of all colors, were washing, ironing, &c., as though their 
lives depended on the amount of labor performed. 

“ Three cents an hour are charged for the privilege of washing or ironing 
The tubs, or washing boxes are arranged along the whole length of the 
room in two tiers, divided off into squares by partitiots in the range. Int 
these boxes can be let hot or cold water, and in these they are bored, as we 
saw by actual demonstration. After beimg washed and rinsed, the water 
being let off by a plug in the bottom of the box, they are then thrown into 
a machine which whirls the water out of them; they are then hung up on 
bars pulled down from above like drawers arranged along the room at th 
back of the washers — shoved back and placed under lock and key if need 
be. The clothes dry by steam in eight or ten minutes. I conversed with 
several of the workers and found most of them were poor women who take 
in washing for a livelihood. A respectable looking colored woman, at one 
of the ironing tables, told me she found the expense and labor greatly les:- 
ened in supporting her three children. ‘“ When I first began,” said she 
‘* to use these works, I done my ironing at home; but coal was dear: [ had 
to carry it up three flights of stairs, so, that now, in warm weather | iron 
here. Oh, why did n’t somebody think of this way before! God bless the 
man who first thought of it!” 

Before leaving the building we stepped for a moment into the engint 
room at the back of the house, tended by one man, yet it supplied the mo- 
tive power for all the varied operations of the establishment and caused 
each to fulfill its part with the utmost precision. My companion remarked, 
‘‘ Steam is an excellent servant ;” “ Yes,” I replied, “‘ but not to be trusted 
without ‘the eye of the master!” 

This is one of the hottest days of this sultry month ; a long and tiresome 
walk we had, to reach the renovated ground pe ge by the two missions 
at the Five Points. At every step we inhaled such offensive odors, eneoun- 
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tered such disgusting sights, heard such indecent language from the miser- 
able children playing in the filthy gutters, as almosi tempted us to turn 
back for fear. If I shouldattempt a description | could convey no accurate 
idea of its wretchedness. How little do children in their happy country 
homes, know of the forlorn condition of thousands of poor children as de- 
serving in early childhood, as themselves, yet, from the circumstances sur- 
rounding them in the crowded city, grow up uncultivated. irreligious, and 
degraded. 

We drew a longer breath as we approached the long row of old buildings, 
at one end of the tri-angular plot of ground, occupied by Mr. Pease as a 
House of Industry. 

In the hall, which had a lattice door across the middle, we found one of 
the children, who took us to the parlor up stairs, where we met Mr. Pease. 
He was suffering from ill health ;— no wonder, confined in such a stifling 
atmosphere, the thermometer at 90°. But his piercing black eye and ex- 
pressive countenance, told more plainly than words, how perseveringly he 
would work where his heart was interested. 

It being about the dinner hour, we waited while the family dined. ‘The 
sights that met the eye from the windows, were enough to sicken the heart. 
In the open, unfenced space, were two or three sickly trees. Their few 
yellow and decaying leaves, seemed a fit emblem of the locality. Piles of 
stones, old rubbish, and lumber, were scattered here and there. 

Just under the window, a ragged, hatless boy was sawing some of the 
old rails, while a woman, with hardly enough covering to be decent, was 
splitting the sticks, and another tying them into buudles, when a third 
raised them on her back and carried them away. Swarms cf men, women 
and children, were laughing about the doorways, and the exhalations from 
the cellars, and decayed vegetable matter in the gutters, was anything but 
refreshing. 

Sick of the out-door spectacle, | turned to the center-table on which lay. 
neatly folded and labeled. the story of ‘little Katy.” the Hot Corn girl. 
published in last week’s Tribune, and written by one of its editors. The 
substance of itis true, and so, also, that of Wild Maggie, now one of the most 
efficient helpers in the Mission. 

This recalled me to the good missionary and his labors of love. | said 
to my companion, who but God is sufficient for this work’ He alone can 
cause these dry bones to live! Well might Mr. P. desire to take those 
brought under the influence of the Mission, away from the contaminating 
example of those without, away where they could have pure country air, 
plenty of out-door work to invigorate the body, and thus be prepared to 
receive those salubrious moral influences, without which, intellectual gains 
would be naught. 

He has a plan* which | have no doubt will be carried into effect at no 
distant day:— to secure a small farm near the city, where the youth from 
the House of Industry can be removed, and placed beyond the reach of the 
vicious examples which now surround them. His heart is in the matter, 
there must be a response ere long, from a benevolent public. Surely, they 
would receive in return a thousand fold of blessings, from those ready te 
perish. 

_ It will be recollected Mr. Pease was first employed by the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; but owing to a differ- 
ence of opinion, or rather of views, they separated some time since. The 
Ladies’ Mission is now on the opposite corner, where a neat chapel has been 
erected on the site of the “Old Brewery,” and they now, as then, are 
earnestly engaged in the work of reform. 


* This * plan” has been carried out. Benevo' :ut individuals have largely contributed and 
secured a Refuge for this class of the poor, whil the same efforts are continued at the Five 
Points as heretofore 
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Mr. Pease is convinced greater good can be accomplished by discard- 
ing denominational influences, by providing work, and endeavoring to ele- 
vate and encourage these degraded denizens to help themselves. In this 
he has had great success. All classes have patronized his efforts; contri- 
butions flowed in, until now, by the gradual additions, his ‘‘ House” ex- 
tends nearly the whole length of Little Water street. 

We first visited the room fitted up as a chapel, where so many inebriates 
of both sexes, have been induced to sign the Tonpiavahe pledge, one of the 

t steps to a thorough reform. The schools are kept in different rooms, 
according to age and capacity; their bright sunny faces, combed hair and 
clean garments, gave good evidence of a purifying change within. While 
they were singing for us “‘A brighter day will dawn to-morrow,” their sweet 
confiding faces turned earnestly on their teacher, contrasted strangely with 
those miserable little beings we had just passed in the street ;— how | 
wished they too were gathered here! 

A large number of women were busy with their needles in the work- 
rooms, and piles ef work, properly cut for the maker, lay ready to be given 
out. 

Remembering that 

Satan finds some mischief still 
. For idle hands to do,” 
they have provided work for the children out of school hours,— picking 
oakum, and sorting gums for the druggists. 

The bakery for the establishment is in the basement, there, as every 
where else, the most ———. neatness and order prevailed. 

There are at present nearly two hundred inmates, all more or less under 
religious influence. 

After calling at the office, and recording our names according te custom, 
we left a small donation, regretting it could not have been more, and bade 
the gentlemanly Superintendent, who had politely shown us through the 


“ house,” farewell. . 
In a few minutes we emerged from the close and unhealthy atmosphere 


of this noted Purlieu of the great city, surprised at its close proximity +o 
Broadway, Park Place, and the Palace Hotels of Gotham.” 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


a ee 


Last monih we notified, by a circular, all our subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions expire with the June number. Will you, dear readers, tw 
whom this paragraph is particularly addressed, will you please remember 
that our terms are strictly in advance, and therefore this will be the last 
Number sent until that little gold dollar that you laid away sometime 
ago for that purpose, is chinking in the Editor’s pocket; soon, alas! too 
soon, to find its way to the printer’s coffers. 

We do not wish to lose a single subscriber, and we have a hopeful pre- 
sentiment that we shall not;—indeed, the great trouble generally is, the 
writing of a letter. This can be avoided by simply writing your name 
and residence on that Circular, enclose it and your dollar in an envelope 
om which is a postage-stamp, and the thing is done. Or, hand your 
money to she Post Master and he will send it, and mark the letter “ Reg 
istered.” All letters marked thus, will be at the Publisher’s risk. 

Will you attend to this little affair at once ? 
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To Readers and Corresponden f 


TO READERS AND CORRESPON 


We have recently received a large number of Poetical articles, some 
of which are excellent, and will soon find a place in the “ Cabinet.” 

We do wish some of our excellent iiiedhans would give US a g od 
story—not too long—one with a moral, self-evident and appre 

We were once told b y a lady, that “she did not like to un wo ke to 
write for the ‘ Cabinet’ “because every thing which appeared there was 
written for some purpose—not merely for the amusement of writing,” 
and we considered it a compliment. 

We do write to accomplish an object; we wish to make every home- 
circle that we visit the better for our being there. Home is a precious 
remnant of Eden, and if we may place there a Cabinet of thought- 
expressions, that will add one more pleasure to its Aabitans, our toil will 
not have been in vain. It is with such an object as this in view, that we 
would be so glad to have our contributors write “stories.” 

“ Hermit” is right welcome to our columns. Rather a strange nom de 
plume for one living in sight of the “ White House,” one too, whose warm 
heart would scarcely welcome the sombre quiet of ritable hermitage. 
We shall be glad to hear from the “ Hermit. 

We have hitherto passed by, in silence, articles that were inadmissable, 
but as some misapprehension has arisen from this course, we shall here- 
after give in each Number lists of “ Accepted,” and “ Declined” articles. 
No article, however valuable, will be published, unless we know the real 
name of the writer. Select any fictitious signature you choose, but give 
us your realname. Notes to the Editor shoul 1 be written separately, or, 
so they can be cut off, otherwise they go to the printing office. 

The Youn: x Writer’s Department will be discontinued after this Num- 
ber. 

We have just received a “ proof sheet”. of the Map of Detroit in 1796, 
and shall be able to present our readers with a copy in the July or August 
Number. The illness of the Engraver has prevented its earlier reception. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S CORNER 


Some of our young lady readers who live in the country and have but 
little time for “fancy work,” wish us to give them some very simple rules 
for knitting chair tir lies. We have but two such patterns, but those we 
will try to ¢ give in such a manner that they will be easily used. Obtain 
a pair of wooden or whalebone knitting needles about two-thirds as large 
as a pipe-stem, and three skeins of tidy cotton, number three skeins will 
knit twe tidies. 


GRECIAN TIDY. 


Cast on seventy stitches, loosely, knit twice across plain; knit the first 
stitch on your needle, throw your thread over, aud knit two stitches to- 
gether, ar “ narrow ;” throw your thread over again and knit two together ; 
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proceed in this manner across the needle you now have, a row of alternate 
loops and plain stitches; knit twice across plain, then make the loops and 
“narrow” as before; continue the process till the tidy is long enough. 
Bind off the work by knitting two stitches and slipping the first over the 
second. 

SHELL WORK TIDY. 

Cast on ninety-four stitches; knit twice across plain; knit the first 
stitch; knit two stitches together four times, throw the thread over, and 
knit one stitch plain; repeat this process until you have made seven loops 
aud knit seven plain stitches, now throw the thread over once meie for 
the eighth loop, and knit the next two stitches together; knit two stitches 
together unti! you have eight; then again make the loops as before. _ If 
your pattern is right, you will have four narrowed stitches at the end of 
the needle, and one extra to be knit plain. 

Knit across plain three times, and then repeat the pattern. When the 
tidy is long enough, bind it off as the other. It is a decided improve- 
ment to knit tidies long enough to enable you to sew up the sides and 
fit them on the chair like a sack; they will not then become displaced. 

TIDY FRINGE. 

Cast on nine stiches; slip one; knit two; throw the thread over 
needle, knit two together; knit one when the strip is long enough t: 
trim the tidy, bind off five stitches and unravel the rest for fringe. — It is 
better to have the cotton for the fringe much finer than the tidy, and knit 
it double. 

OAK LEAF TRIMMING. 

Cast on twelve stitches; slip one; knit one; throw over the thread 
and knit two together; knit one; throw over the thread again and 
knit two together; throw the thread twice around the needle and knit 
two together; knit one, or knit two stitches; knit the first loop plain, and 
seem the second; repeat the process of knitting the intermediate stitches 
plain; knit one stitch plain; throw over the thread and knit the single 
loop and the next stitch together; knit one stitch; throw the thread over 
and knit the loop and stitch together; knit one. The single loops that 
form the faggotting must be made every time across; and the first double 
loop is made every time when there are five stitches left on the needle; 
this will make the last stitch on the needle a plain one. When you have 
made four sets of eyelets in this manner, knit once across plain, from the 
faggoting to the top of the point thus formed; then bind off all the 
stitches but twelve, and repeat the pattern till the strip is long enough. 

We have room for only one culinary receipt this month, but will try to 
give more space to this department in our next. 


TO PRESERVE EGGS THROUGH THE SUMMER. 
‘Take two quarts of air slacked lime to a pail of water, let it stan: 
twelve hours, stirring it often; then to every pail of lime water add one 
quart of salt, stir the mixture well together, let it stand an hour; immerse 
your hand in it, and if cold, it is ready to receive the eggs. There should 
be enough lime to form a deposit on the bottom of the vessel no matter 
how thick if there is only a sufficient quantity of salt to counteract its 
“cooking” propensity. Eggs so preserved will keep the year round, 
without any other care than merely dropping them in the mixture. 











